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tunately the breakdown of international co-operation in
the economic sphere had fatal effects upon the attempts
to organize co-operation in the political sphere, which
had begun with the signing of the Locarno Treaties at
the end of 1925.
m
Though seven years had elapsed, in 1926, since the end
of the war and the beginnings of the attempts to establish
peace, these years had been unproductive, except in the
sense that they had taught men the lesson that peace and
prosperity were not to be achieved on the basis of Part
IL of the Treaty of Versailles. The Locarno Treaties and
, the admission of Germany to the League in September
1926 seemed to indicate that Part I. of the Treaty (the
Covenant of the League) was now to be given a trial as
the plan for the conduct of international affairs.
The painful experiences of the years between the end
of the war and Locarno had brought the French to the
view that if security could not be obtained through the
policy of keeping Germany in chains, an alternative
method might be found in the shape of an effective
League of Nations. The British, whilst welcoming the
conversion of French opinion to a more liberal and
practical frame of mind on the subject of Germany, were
not prepared to go as far as France down the road to
Geneva. " You have asked us," said the French, " to
give up thinking about Part DL of the Treaty. Very
well ! We are prepared to do so, but in return we sug-
gest that you should agree to make a reality of the
Covenant, and, in particular, pledge Great Britain to
action under Article XVI." (the Sanctions clause).
Great Britain, partly because of her national dislike for